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October again. 
Just remember during 
the handily-timed Octo- 
berfest tute week that ex- 
ams start soon after and 
you'll need all the brain 
cells you can possibly 
avoid killing off. The 
best times to get pissed 
will definitely be the inau- 
gural National Band 
Comp Final (see Watson) 
and also Oct 29 (also 
see Watson.) Other than 
that it's probably best to 
give the grey cells a rest, 
because it's the Mel- 
bourne Cup (National 
Puke on Cheap Cham- 
pagne Day) again not 
long after that, which is 
usually a regular Brain- 
cell Armageddon. 

This month, there 
are arecord twelve 
pages of fiction to get 
into on the bus on the 
way home. The three 
short stories are more 
winners from the Union 
Writing Comp. They'll 
make you laugh, make 
you cry and make you 
say "Mamma", and in 
some cases all three. 
Speaking of Union 
Comps, if you're plan- 
ning to enter the Photo 
Comp, you've got until 
the 8th of October. 

That's about all 
we've got to say for this 
issue (profound bunch, 
aren't we?) 

We'll leave you 
with a few beautiful jas- 
miney Springtime 
thoughts. 


Oh la! and fie! the brook 
flows by 

it gives a little leap 

O breasted green and 
kiss'd by sun 

upon it ducklings cheep. 
S.T. Canon 
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DICED CARROT 
Just like a chocolate 
milkshake only chunky 


6 
THE CASTANET 
CLUB 
Jacqui Taffel asks Glenn 
Butcher about the bunch 
that got UTS jiving 


8 
SELLING OUT 
The PLEXUS team tell you 
who's doing it and how. 
By Todd Abbott, Andrew 
Duncan, Adam Griffiths, 
Jad McAdam, Ben Oquist 
and Van Trasher 


12 
WATSON 
or the happening persons 
zane guide to October. 
By Euzénie Harvey 


13 
PHOTO COMP 
Richard Bance wins this 
time. Who will get the 
cash? Enter now! 


14 
DESIGN 
Computer graphics like 
you've never seen them 
before. By Thomas 
Maxeiner and Lars 
Holmgren 


16 
FOR A FRIEND 
A short story about fish 
and death. By Glenn 
Sewell. Writing Comp 
runner-up 


PLEXUS FREE OFFER! 
Simply cut out this square and attach to 
your lapel for that festive Spring look! 


19 
THE HOMECOMING 
Another Writing Comp 
runner up. No fish, but a 
fork and some food. By 
Carol Kalusek 


22 
JED 
Longish short story which 
may contain the meaning 
of Life, we're not sure. 
Writing Comp Winner 


28 
DRESS UP BOX 
Baci gets sick. By Baci 


29 
ROCKETS RAVE 
Rod Gillett's Interfaculty 
rant 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP? 
Not any more. Michael 
Georgeson explains 


30 
CAS 
Chris Perkins from 
Careers and 
Appointments on why we 
hate Uni 

CASE IN POINT 

Tim Bottrell, Union 
Solicitor, tells how not to 
get fucked by the Police 
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LARRAMY 
His mum's dead and the 
gingernuts are stale. By 
Patrick McIntyre 
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SOYLENT GREEN ; 


GROTS FOR 
HONI SOIT! 


Scrounging for votes in 
the elections to become 
editorial team for Syd- 
ney Uni's answer to 
NEWSWIT, Honi Soit, 
can be a pretty dirty 
business- literally. See- 
ing scores of Sydney 
Uni poppets in “Expres- 
sions for Honi” T-shirts 
about the place is worri- 
some enough, but every 
morning on my way to 
Uni from my fabulously 
cool hip and street cred 
innercity squat/terrace/ 
garret/macrobiotic com- 
mune, | pass a huge 
multicoloured message 
chalked on the footpath 
on Abercrombie Street: 
“Newshounds.” Now, 
while street art is a kinda 
funky idea, over the last 
couple of days the chalk 
has been spreading ina 
most unsightly fashion 
all over the footpath, 
due to the squillions of 
little Doc-brogued 
Sydney Uni feet which 
tromp on it on their way 
from Redfern Station to 
their lawn-girt halls of 
learning. Editing Honi 
Soit may be an honour, 
but I’m not sure it rates 
messing up a perfectly 
respectable scruffy ur- 
ban footpath. Maybe 
Sydney Uni should drop 
this elaborate system of 
Elections for editors, 
and just make it appoint- 
ment by Union decree, 
like we do it around 
here. 


SCTOBER 


Flick through the latest issue of On The Street, the 
groovy (and free) weekly music and entertain- 
ment paper read avidly by students and other 
dropouts the city over. This is the first issue after 
the split between management and the previous 
editor, now chief of Drum Media. How are OTS 
getting it together at such short notice? Well, at 
first, all seems well... 

But did you notice something slightly odd on 
page 30? Nestled amongstinterviews with bands 
and cinema reviews and other related material, 
appears a rather enigmatic article, titled ESSAY 
OUTLINE. By Ute Junker, ex-OTS scribe now 
aligned with Drum Media and also your very 
own Plexus. ESSAY OUTLINE is a fascinating 
article, detailing how Ute intends approaching a 
2500 word essay on the political situation in the 
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Philippines. Really. Howinteresting. What’s 
the story here? 

It turns out that one day, Ute was going in to 
Uni to hand in an essay outline for one of her 
subjects, also calling on the way to OTS to 
drop in a story she had done about some 
band or other. When she got to Uni, she 
realised that she had accidentally swapped 
the two over, and left her Uni work at OTS. 
Now some editors might have spotted some- 
thing odd about Ute’s band.story. One, that 
it wasn’t about a band. Two, that it wasn’ta 
story. Three, it was headed ESSAY OUT- 
LINE, along with class and tutor details. 
Some editors might even have dimly won- 
dered if there was some mistake. 


However, itseemssome editors just mightn’t. 


Ever seen Theatre Sports at the Belvoir Street 
Theatre, or maybe even seen the ABC TV 
series? It’s a series of improvised theatre 
‘games’ involving acting and mime played by 
teams, involving much hilarity, wackiness 
and, traditionally, Mintie throwing. Recently, 
the UTS Broadway Bar, scene ofits own unique 
brand of wackiness and a good deal of throw- 


ing, was home to a Theatre Sports competi- - 


tion between UTS (yay!) and Sydney Uni 


(Boo!Hiss!). Sydney Uni brought the MC, the 
backdrop, the lollies and 85% of the contestants, 
butall to no avail. In a masterstroke of toilet hu- 
mour in which Paul Keating (actor’s name 
witheld) had his bum licked by Alan Bond 
(actor’s name witheld but kind of obvious if you 
think about it), the UTS “JTT” Team surfed a 
wave of wacky hilariousness to Victory. Sucko 
Sydney Uni. (And contrary to rumours spread 
by the judges themselves, it wasn’t rigged!) 


GOSS! 
TOGAS OFF! 


CORRECT BUNIONS 


the easy way...while you sleep! 


So who were the 
two blushing, 
tipsy toga clad 
refugees from the 
bar on Friday 
night, 14 Sept... 
and just what did 
they get up to for 
twenty minutes in 
the Womens 
Room with the 
door locked? It 
certainly didn't 
sound like 
Feminist debate 


to us! PLEXUS PRODUCT OF THE MONTH 


It was a big night in the bar, even though 
the judges seemed to outnumber the ac- 
tual spectators (the judges were the ones 
with the dorky clipboards who scribbled 
frantically during songs rather than get- 
ting loud and pissed like everyone else). 
First on stage, and bringing their own 
somewhat hyperactive smoke machine 
with them, were GIRAFFES CASINO, fea- 
turing a drummer in studded denim and 
gelled hair, a topless lead singer,a guitar- 
ist in slacks and a cardie and the hairiest 
bass player you've ever seen. The music 
was tightly played metal, with groovy 
songs like Teenage Mutant Ninja Hurtles 
and House Metal, but the judges were not 
convinced. 

The next band, SOYLENT GREEN, played 
perky pop pieces built around solid, 
chunky rhythm arrangements and some 
nice melodic guitar work. The singer's 
voice was clear and expressive but her 
tambourine style lacked that certain some- 
thing. There were keyboards butIcouldn’t 
hear them. Overall, a pleasant act which 
had the judges retiring to the Presidential 
Suite to attack their free food and piss ina 
thoughtful fashion. 

BROKEN WORDS were next up, kicking 
off with a tightly played funky instrumen- 
tal, before slipping into something more 
comfortable by way of some soulish bal- 
lads and a few dancy pop things in a com- 
mercial, 1927 mode. The standard of mu- 
sicianship was high, but the stage manner- 
isms poxy in the extreme. Punching the 
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gradual correction of 
the bunion without 
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feel a thing! 

A truly painless 
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ONLY $19.90 
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air is definitely out, guys! In the Presiden- 
tial Suite, the biros were busy, the brows 
furrowed and the complimentary spring 
rolls stone cold. 

It was hard to watch the next band, 
PYRAMIDIACS, without The Church and 
TheStemsand otherretro-paisley-60sband 
comparisons swimming about. The play- 
ing was energetic and the songs engaging, 
there was plenty of hair and some pretty 
shirts but it wasn't exactly what you'd call 
thecutting edge. Someofthe judges, how- 
ever, came away with a glint in their eye. 
And so to MUTANT FLIES. Interesting 
Fact #1- did you know the exceptionally 
cool and groovy bassplayer in this band is 
actually the exceptionally cool and groovy 
lead guitar player's mother? How zany 
can you get? The FLIES whiled away their 
set playing their version of what is basi- 
cally 12 bar boogie, but played with a 
sense of humour atleast. The climax came 
with a spectacular guitar solo, played with 
the guitarist riding the vocalist's shoul- 
ders before he hopped off for a quick cir- 
cuit of the bar, dodging VB-soaked punt- 
ers and returning finally to the stage in 
time to finish the song. Michael J Fox lives! 


The result? After some Tense Moments 
and congealed Vols-aux-Vents thrown in 
anger up in the Presidential Suite, the 
Judges returned their verdict. The PYR- 
AMIDIACS went on to represent UTS in 
the State Final of the National Band Comp, 
with SOYLENT GREEN runners up. 


CLUB 
BORNHOLT 


Ever felt like getting 
away from it all at 
lunchtime? Avoiding the 
hustle and bustle of Uni 
life? Slurping your 
Union hot chips and 
chewing on your Union 
coffee in slightly more 
salubrious surrounds 
than the Caf? Then why 
not go Bornholt- the 
luxurious and exclusive 
Bornholt Room which 
beckons from its glam, 
port-holed double doors 
right next to the Union 
Contact Desk. Fora 
very reasonable mem- 
bership fee (Nothing), 
Club Bornholt offers 
unparalleled elegance 
and excitement, plus all 
the daily papers, all 
within easy promenad- 
ing distance of the 
Womens’ Room and 
Rod Gillett’s office. And 
what's more, every Mon- 
day and Tuesday 
lunchtime, Club Bornholt 
becomes the fabulous 
Trocadero-on-Broad- 
way, where you can see 
all the latest fabbo new 
releases projected on 
the hi-tech, really-really 
big Union video screen. 
So next time you catch 
the UTS Crazies, don't 
go mad, go Bornholt! 


PYRAMIDIACS 


ntheeveningofthe 23rd 
of August, a strange 
scene occurred at the 
Broadway monolith. The 
stony wasteofspace with 
the plastic chairs, offi- 
cially called the con- 
course, was filled with 
UTS students having a 
really good time. Some 
were even dancing and 
singing. What caused 
this unusual behaviour? 
It could only be large 
amounts of Amalgama- 
tion alcohol- or highly 
stimulating entertain- 
ment. Or both. There had 
to be a story in it some- 
where. 

Realising cask wine and 
tinnies are largely inar- 
ticulate, | decided to talk 
to the entertainment. 
Well, their spokesper- 
son, at least. Glenn 
Butcher, the man behind 
the zebra skin. 

Glenn’s alter ego is 
Lance of the Castanet 
Club, the bunch who de- 
serve a medal for inject- 
ing UTS with groove. 
Their mixture of music 
and comedy was born in 
Newcastle eight years 
ago. After playing hotels 
there for four years, the 
Castanets are now 
basedin Sydney, butare 
no longer playing regu- 
larly. After eight years of 
not-quite-making-it-big 
the strain is starting to 
show, if not on-stage, 
then across the table at 
Raquel's Spanish Deli.. 


Glenn: Were not playing a lot of gigs 
these days, the UTS was a one-off. That 
was such a funny night. When we came 
out first, there were all these little kid- 
dies sitting around the front, like a little 
family scene on the mats, and then 
when we came out for the second half, 
it was bedlam, it was like all the pissed 
monsters had arrived, it was great, a 
whole different gig. If a gig comes up, 
we do a day's rehearsal and we do the 
gig. It's not really an economic propo- 
sition because there's so many of us 
and youreally have to go very, very well 
to make any money. Television has 
been the aim for a few years now but it's 
very hard to get your foot in. Alot of TV 
people come along to see us and say 
"oh it's a fabulous show, but it would 
never work, we'd never be able to 
capture it on TV." Last year we got 
money from the AFC to make a feature 
film which is called The Castanet Club- 
A Movie You Can Dance To, and | am 
pleased to report that all that atmos- 
phere is there. 

Where do the characters come 
from? 

It's something that happens in the dress- 
ing room or the stage or the lounge 
room. What we've always wanted to do 
was take the lounge room on stage, 
and have as much fun as you can 
sitting around having a drink or smoke 
at home. Shirley Purvis came from a 
play: there was a family, Shirley, Darren 
and Barry, and when Angie [Angela 
Moore] came along she took the Shirley 
character and had a Tupperware party 
on the first night. Bowling Man came 
into the dressing room one night and 
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did a bit of a spiel and seven years later 
we're stuck with him and he won't go 
away. 

How do you keep it fresh after 
so long? 

| don't know, it’s ensemble performing, 
to me that’s the ideal way to perform. | 
guess you do a bit of faking, but 
someone's on the other side of the 
stage and they grin at you and say "fak- 
ing!" It's such a big group someone is 
bound to be in a good mood and 
someone is bound to be in a bad mood 
so it evens out. 

Do you all get on well together? 
We like each other and hate each other 
by turns. The bottom line is we've all 
been friends for a very long time. 

I think that’s the attraction for a 
lot of people, it just looks so 
much fun. 

Yeah, well | guess it's a little bit seduc- 
tive like that. It's like you're more tickled 
by really average, really banal stuff. I 
always find that amazing (laughs). 
There's a lovely bit in the film. It's to- 
wards the end of the night, and Rodney 
the drummer comes out and does a 
very ordinary tap-dance and says a 
very banal phrase in Hungarian, which 
he then translates and it's hopeless, 
and the audience goes wild. 

So you're turning banality into 
an art... 

Maybe... the dag stuff is sort of interest- 
ing. Even bloody 2DAY FM are doing it, 
"dag for a day" stuff, largely I think on 
the wave of Maynard. And where did 
Maynard get it from? l'Il tell you: the 
Castanet Club. He's a bit hip now, but 
he was the biggest dag in the world. He 


had the Abe Lincoln beards and wore 
the cloth cap, very daggy man. | talked 
to him on the phone just this morning. 
Maynard's in the movie, he makes a 
guest appearance. He does wild danc- 
ing in Viva Las Vegas, in his own inimi- 
table style. Maynard is a part of the 
Castanets and | think always will be. 
Has anyone ever died really 
badly on stage? 
Russell trod on Kid 
Paganini’s violin 
one night at a gig 
and destroyed it. 
That was hilarious, well, not for Kid. It 
was an ugly moment we had to cover. 
When we were in Melbourne this year, 
Lana came out in the green frock, that 
really tight fitting one from the film and 
it burst, that was hilarious. 

What did you do? 

Oh well, we tied her up with string 
basically. We stood behind her holding 
her but we made her turn around before 
she went off. Things do go wrong but 
they're the good things in that style of 
performing. The worst thing that could 
happen to us is if we got into that style 
of performing where you start just say- 
ing the lines, instead of trying to make 


“Lana came out in the green frock... | 
and it burst, that was hilarious." 


them sound fresh. It's only when things 
go wrong that the ball goes bouncing 
off in another direction, and you can 
chase it and find things. The real fans 
hang out for those moments. The B52's 
made a mistake the other night. It was 
great, | was so happy. They all looked 
at each other sideways and laughed. 
They came in off the beat. They had to 
drop 
out 
he 
sing- 
ing 
for a moment. It's a very human, charm- 
ing thing to do and you can apologise 
or you can go with it. | like seeing 
people make mistakes. Ithink it's funny. 
What's your favourite venue? 
We do love North Bondi RSL, and I'd 
advise anybody, if they ever hear about 
a band playing there, it's a great venue 
to go and see people. | went and saw 
the B52's the other night at the Hordern, 
and once again, | made the usual vow 
never to go there again, and | thought, 
God, why don'tthese guys play at North 
Bondi RSL? | know there's a lot of rea- 
sons, but they would be great there. It's 
got that nice little stage, and a portrait 


of the Queen, the little red curtain, the 
eternal flame... 

Any gigs coming up? 

No idea. | guess if someone comes up 
with the big four thousand bucks then 
we might be tempted to leave our front 
doors. It's hard now to keep going 
withoutrepeating yourself. We like North 
Bondi, but you can't play there for the 
rest of your life. 

So you're still looking for suc- 
cess at this stage, big-time? 
Financial success would be a big bonus 
at the moment. We've been working 
live for eight or nine years, put a lot of 
effort in, and it's very hard even if you're 
at a point further along than we are. It 
would be nice to make that leap into TV 
in some way, just make some money 
and let the name reach a few more 
people. And hopefully the film will lift 
our profile and open a few of those 
doors we've been waiting outside for so 


long. F3 


by Jacqui Taffel 
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& Mephistopheles is a horny little devil. 9 And 
recently, JJJ, On the Street, The Labor Party, and 


one is immune anymore.... the credder they are, the 


harder they sell. & Watch out or you, too, could be 
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Credibility. Like virginity, it's easy 

to lose and hard to get back 
e again. And it's a characteristic 
N A) of us little people that we like to 

watch - and mock - slightly big- 
ger people losing theirs. 
Remember when you were at school and 
everyone said The Models sold out when 
they released “Out of Mind, Out of Sight,” 
how Alec Guiness went hopelessly com- 
mercial when he was in Star Wars -and 
what about ABBA and "Arrival”.Well, 
maybe not ABBA. 
But you get the point: for most of us it's 
easy to sit back and criticise. 
And it's easy to sell your soul. It seems 
most anyone will chuck their integrity out 
the window, if the price is right enough. 
Several years ago, Midnight Oil exercised 
their power and their passion by refusing 
to allow their clips to be played on Count- 
down. The Oils rocketed ahead in the cred 
stakes. 
But several years later, there seems to 
have been aturnaround. Pete and pals still 
scream and wave their hands about multi- 
nationals like Exxon, but now they want 
their MTV. They seemto have no objection 
to their latest clips being highly rotated on 


Story by Andrew Duncan (JJJ) Van Trasher (OTS) , and Todd Abbot, Adam Griffiths, Jad Mc Adam & Ben Oquist (FTM)* 
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the cable network, and even won a gong 
at the recent MTV awards. You wouldn't 
read about it! 

The Labour Party have attempted to 
monopolise the Australian soul selling 
stakes since coming to power in 1983 with 
a litany of since compromised promises. 
Uranium to France, forests to Japan, Gov- 
ernor-Generalships to ex-political cronies, 
User-pays education and the Common- 
wealth bank, Telecom and Qantas to 
anyone who'll pay for 'em, make Faustus 
look like Shirley Temple on Santa's lap. 
But the one that has us all up in arms, and 
at the Town Hall, is JJJ. Recently, we've 
seen media players falling all over them- 
selves in the urge to lose their cred and 
GO NATIONAL. The Js are curving to- 
wards the mainstream, and it seems that 
half of Sydney is pissed off and ready to 
fight back. 

And the curse is spreading. On the Street 
has recently turned into the magazine with 
all the cred but none of the staff, following 
a mass walk-out after managemnt intru- 
sion. The whole thing smells of old Satan 
himself. PLEXUS sent tworeporters armed 
with nothing more than crucifixes to talk to 
the people caughtin the rush to sell souls... 


CRIPPLED Js 
Listen to JJJ now and you be- 
e come confused. Where once 
N A there was Tim Ritchie, you now 

find lan'Danno' Rogerson, failed 
television host and former skinny boy to 
Johnno Coleman's fat boy. New independ- 
ent Australian content is represented by 
Jimmy Barnes, and Depeche Mode are 
the cutting edge of avant-garde. You're 
more likely to hear The Police than fuck 
them. 
The national youth network was originally 
established as an alternative to commer- 
cial radio. But recent changes have seen 
three announcers sacked and three oth- 
ers lose their usual shifts to safer commer- 
cial personalities. 
The sackings were only the latest in a 
series of changes that have seen 21 staff 
disappear since the decision to turn 2JJJ 
into a national youth network was made 
last year. Even the receptionist wasn’t 
spared. The old collective system at the 
station that saw all staff have an input into 
decision making has been replaced by a 
traditional hierarchical structure. 
Over 600 people stormed the 2JJJ studios 
in Kings Cross after the sackings, and 
more than 3000 people crammed the 
Lower Town Hall last month to protest 
against changes to the on-air staff and 
attitude atthe Js. ABC management quickly 
discovered just how passionate their 
audience was. 
Andy Nehl, the station manager, has been 
widely condemned for the changes to 
2JJJ. At the Town Hall meeting his expla- 
nation was drowned out in a chorus of 
abuse and demands for his resignation. 
The next day staff at the station also 
demanded his resignation and threatened 
to strike. 
As deposed announcer Amanda Collinge 
told the Town Hall crowd, JJJ is not about 
age, it's about attitude, and the new direc- 
tion represents a sell-out by management 
of the original aims of JJJ. 


Tim Ritchie had been a DJ with the station 
for over eleven years, and was - until 
August 24 - their highest rating announcer. 
His sacking seems inexplicable. Even the 
official ABC statement acknowledged his 
success, saying he achieved “great re- 
spect for his phenomenal knowledge of 
music”. So why sack your most popular 
DJ? 

“It makes no sense,” said Ritchie. “No 
sense. Except that they want people they 
can control. That's the only sense it can 
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irst 
question: ‘Am I 
hired or fired?’ 


Stuart said 
"Your application 
has been 
unsuccessful.’ 


My heart fell out 
through my arse. 


make. And I’m not that uncontrollable.” 
Ritchie is heartened by the public reaction 
to the sackings. “But the thing that we're 
trying to defend is not so much my right to 
a job as much as the audience’s right to 
hear good music. It's sad for me that I've 
lost my job but it's sad for Australia’s 
listeners that they've lost the access to the 
various kinds of information and person- 
alities that were there.” 

What really hurts Ritchie, one of Sydney’s 
busiest nightclub Dus, is the reference by 
ABC management to his supposed lack of 
awareness of youth culture. 

“How would these old guys know whether 
or not | have any bearing on youth cul- 
ture?" he asks. "Of course | do. l'm out 
there every day living youth culture.” 
The farcical nature of the sackings is high- 
lighted as Ritchie recalls the day Triple J 
decided to hang the Dus. 

“During that Friday each announcer would 
go in and find out whether or not they got 
their jobs. And they all found out they 
didn't. 

"Miy interview was at two o'clock. | was 
ready at a quarter to. | was mucking around 
so | thought | may as well get this out of the 
way. | went in and said ‘We're running a bit 
early, can we do it now?’, and they said 
‘Okay’. It was Andy Nehl and Stuart 
Matchett. Andy Nehl, station manager and 
Stuart Matchett was executive producer of 
music and presentation. 

"Sol went in there and | said ‘Are you guys 
going to run this or will I? and they said 
‘Oh, we've been doing it all day, you can 
have a go’. And | thought, that sounds 
alright. 

"First question: ‘Am| hired or fired?'. Stuart 
said 'Your application has been unsuc- 
cessful'. My heart fell out through my arse. 
And | thought ‘Oh great’ and | just went to 
the next question: ‘When's my last on-air 
shift?’ and they said ‘Tonightif you're good’. 
Great. Next: ‘How many day's pay do | get 
when I'm off-air', and they started to talk 
about re-deployment rights and | said | 
don't want to hear this right now. ‘Will you 
give me a reference?’ ‘Yes’. 

“And | took it and left. About a minute 
forty.” 


Ritchie avoids listening to JJJ now, and 
feels it lacks continuity. “I try to keep as 
busy as possible because if | sit around, 
especially of a night when l. listen to the 
radio, | find it a bit sickening. It makes me 
really depressed because the guy’s awful. 
I've got nothing against lan Rogerson - 
what he does he does well. But what he 


does is not Triple J.” 

Triple J's new slogan is ‘Radio that bites,’ 
but just how sharp its teeth are is unclear. 
The press release heralding Rogerson's 
arrival boasts that he is “just an everyday 
normal shallow guy, lan is keen to take up 
the reigns at Triple J in his spare time, 
which isn't a lot when you're a born-to-play 
sort of a guy. 

When he's not playing pool, ten-pins or 
golf, or appearing in films and commer- 
cials, he's relaxing at home - one Travel- 
odge or another around our great na- 
lion..." 


Tim Ritchie, along with the other sacked 
DJs, doesn't expect to be reinstated if the 
action taken by their union is successful. 
Most would have great difficulty returning 
in light of the treatment they have received 
by management. Ritchie would be content 
to have those who sacked him be seen to 
have done wrong. 

“It’s so obvious that they've been lying to 
us," he says. "The only way they could set 
up this coup and have it successfully 
brought off was to lie." 

Former announcer Tony Biggs has la- 
belled the changes a "bland-out”, a view 
shared by Ritchie. "It 
just won't have that 
edge to it," claims 
Ritchie, "that cutting 
edge... knowing 
what's happening, 
when it's happening." 
"It was the joy of my 
life to be part of this 
station, and they've 
taken that away," 
laments Ritchie. "I'm 
still very sad and I'm 
certainly very bitter." 
"Bitterness is not a 
very useful thing in the 
long term. I'm a big 
believer in karma. Arnold Frollows will get 


hit by a bus.” 
e covered in detail by On The 
Street, the independent music 
weekly. But two weeks after the radio de- 
bacle, OtS had a crisis of its own. The 
entire staff of OtS resigned in protest at 
managerial interference. No-one found out 
about the split until several days after the 
event when it was publicised by the 


OFF THE STREET 
The problems at Triple J were 


TIM RITCHIE 


Herald's Today's People column, who 
became official chroniclers of the battle 
between OtS management and its former 
staffled by Margaret Cott, the Lech Walesa 
of Surry Hills. 

Advertisers and other concerned folk who 
phoned the OtS office to see what was 
going on found their enquiries met with a 
tight-lipped silence. The first post-Cott 
edition of the paper was equally uninfor- 
mative. Eagle-eyed readers would have 
noticed, however, that the staff had offi- 
cially been reduced to one person, long- 
time OtS photographer Tony Mott, who 
had already made it clear to management 
that he no longer wished to be associated 
with the publication. 

The walkout on September 7 was in fact 
the culmination of several months of ten- 
sion at OtS. Staff resentment had been 
growing over attempts by management to 
change the style and format of the maga- 
zine. Meanwhile readers were complain- 
ing of an increasing commercial bias in 
editorial space. 


Matters came to a head over the sacking 
of a staff member by management. Ms 
Cott, who had edited OtS since its incep- 
tion ten years ago, 
resigned, and the rest 
of the paper's staff and 
freelancers followed. 
Amazingly, the next 
week's edition of OtS 
(September 10-16) still 
came out, despite the 
lack of staff to put it to- 
gether. It featured ar- 
ticles that had already 
been handed in by 
staff journalists, very 
big headlines, and, of 
course, that penetrat- 
ing example of cultural 
analysis, Essay Outline. 
(See this month's Diced Carrot). 
Meanwhile, the former staff took precisely 
three days to form an editorial collective 
and announce a new magazine, The Drum 
Media, which was available the next week 
from all On the Street outlets. Publication 
day is Tuesday - the day before OtS. 

As this issue of PLEXUS goes to the printer, 
OtS is still searching for someone willing to 
take over as editor. Apparently, although 
the salary has been increased considera- 
bly, the management has had difficulty 
finding takers. Perhaps when it comes to 
the crunch we're just not as ready to sell 
out as we thought we were. [I 


OCTOBER 1 

Labour Day Holiday! 

Come to uni and look like a turkey! 
OCTOBER 4 

October Fest! 

Traditional German Folk Music 
(mmmm, something to get REALLY 
excited about!) 

Beer drinking...boat 
races...cucumber sandwiches... 
Lunchtime. The Bar. 

BYO Sauerkraut, Lederhosen (so?) 
OCTOBER 5 

National Student Band Comp 
Final. 

NSW Uni. 7pm. 

OCTOBER 5 

Closing Date for the Student Lead- 
ership Award. If you've been a 
social/ cultural/ moral guiding star at 
this uni, you could pick up $500 and 
a commemorative plaque!To apply, 
ask for Rod Gillett at the Union Desk. 
OCTOBER 7 

BURY THE HATCHET # 2 
Inter-faculty softball competition 
at Ku-ring-gai. 11am-4pm. 

Swing them bats. 

OCTOBER 11 & 12 

“The Memorandum,” 

by Vaclav Havel. 

Performed by students from Perform- 
ance Workshop. 

Turner Hall, 7:30 pm $3/$2 conc. 

All proceeds to Our Lady of the Cast 


watson 


OCTOBER 16 

United Nations World Food Day. 
Eat. 

OCTOBER 17 

Andrew Eliott, sword swallower 
(pretty zany!?!) 

Markets, 12:30. 

OCTOBER 18 

Andrew Eliott, sword swallower 
(double your zane experience) 
Broadway, 12:30. 

OCTOBER 19 

Annual Blues Dinner. Presenta- 
tion of Sports and Blues awards. 
Guest speaker is the man with a 
tongue of gold, Norman May. The 
Gallery Functions Centre, 7pm. 
OCTOBER 20 

Sleaze Ball. 

Hordern Pavilion 

OCTOBER 22, 23, 24 & 25 

The inaugural UTS Lunchtime 
Revue Tour! 

OCTOBER 23, 24, 25 & 26 
Performances of *Bent" written and 
directed by 3rd year UTS student, 
Howard Jackson. 

Tickets available from the Union Desk 
or at the door. $4/$3 conc. 

A mob of unwanted hitch hikers give 
the kiss of death to a yuppie's suicide 
plan. 

This will do for road movies what 
"The Removalists" did for furniture. 
Tower Building, Broadway. 


Party fund... Room 410. This month's featured star sign is 
Total complete and utter zane out. OCTOBER 25 of course the lovely SCORPIO. 
ALL WELCOME. Disorientation Rage This is a month when it would be 


(Total, complete and utter zane-out.) 
Weddings, Parties, Anything...so long 
as it's at UTS. 

Roaring Jack. 

Plus Happy Hours at 6pm & 9pm. 
Happy? I'm absholutely ecshtatic! 


wise to avoid sword swallowers, 

pyjama parties, uni revues, Cher, 
public holidays, band comps, 
hatchets, Tuesdays, birthdays 
related directly to yourself and 

zaning out. Definitely NO sleazy 


OCTOBER 16, 17 & 18 

The inaugural UTS Revue!!! 
Come along for an evening of hot, 
hip, happening uni hysteria. 
Broadway, by the bar. 7pm. 

ALL MORE THAN WELCOME 


OCTOBER 16 (Hic.) hacks, tonsil tickling, tongue 
CHER OCTOBER 29 tangos or lambada lips on october 
Women's Room. 12:30 pm. My birthday. 


october 
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October winner: Richard Bance. 


LAST CHANCE TO ENTER! 


Well folks, this is the last mothly winner of the PLEXUS/ IPOSE photo competition. You 
know, the one where you win money, to whit: 
ist $300 2nd $150 3rd $50. 

If you haven't entered yet, don't despair, the monthly winners won't necessarily win 
overall. You could be in there with a fighting chance if you enter by October 8th. The 
ultimate unreal photies will be announced in the last PLEXUS of the year, November. 
So send them to: 

PLEXUS/ IPOSE Photo Competition PO Box 123 Broadway 2007, drop them to the Union 
[PH OTOG RAPHIC Contact Desk, Level 3, Broadway or direct them by carrier pigeon to the PLEXUS office 
COMPETITION (tell the bird if it lands on the roof, it's going to have to walk down a lot of stairs.) 


Exhibiti 
at FFF-c e n Ee 
12.09.-28.1W8: 


Roemerberf: 
open:ifam-6 
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Thomas Maxeiner, 
3rd Year 
Visual Communications 


Lars Holmgren, 
4th Year 
Visual Communications 


ES 
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DeSIGN 

Here's some more stuff from the 
campus over yonder in Balmain. This 
time it's computer graphics done a t 
the Design Computer Centre. 
Students from all the design 
disciplines (Interior, Industrial, Visual 
Communications and Fashion) can 
take computer graphics as a minor 
option in their main degree. 

These two poster designs are 
originally in colour which 
unfortunately we haven't been able to 
reproduce. So if you think they're 
good, you should see them 

in colour. El 
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FOR 


FRIEND 


by Glenn Sewell 


The alarm wakes him at four in 
the morning, just as the tele- 
phone had twelve months pre- 
viously. He sits up in bed as 
he silences it and listens to the 
wind still blowing fiercely out- 
side. He runs a hand through 
his hair, he is tired from a rest- 
less sleep and is feeling troub- 
led and uneasy as he prepares 
for the day ahead. His stom- 
ach is tight with nervousness 
as he closes the car door be- 
hind him and, as he starts the 
trip, he automatically reaches 
for the radio, but stops halfway 
No, not today, today I 

i: just want to remember. 


"Hello?" He struggles to gain compo- 
sure as he glances at the wall 
clock, Four am he tries 
to think - who can 
this be? 
She answers 

. “He's not home". 
The meaning is 
lost and he replies 
"What?" 
With desperation now, she says 
again "He's not home...| tried to 
phone last night but there was no 
answer... | didn't know what to 
do...he's not home!" 
His mind starts focusing and he 
suddenly remembers, yesterday, he 
was meant to go diving yesterday, 
with his brother. But things had 
come up, as they always seemed to 
now, and he had to cancel. His 
brother had gone alone. 


It's still early morning with the sky just 
becoming light, the wind bringing 
with it the smell of rain. He parks the 
car and throws his gear together into 
the pack, lacing up his walking shoes 
as he prepares for the trek ahead. 
The roos scatter as he walks through 
the middle of the small group which 
are picking at the ground. As he 
walks he remembers the many times 
they had walked together, joking, 
laughing - care free days, how he 
missed them, they seemed such a 
long time ago now. Today, there is 
no laughing as he walks alone, in 
silence, his emotions heavy with guilt. 


He replies "Don't worry - he's proba- 
bly just had trouble with the car - you 
know what that car's like. It'll be 
alright, it'll be OK". 

With hope in her voice she replies 
“You think so, you really think so?" 
“Yes, of course, everything will be 
fine, I'll leave now and have him 


a 


home by midday. Just wait and 


The natural quiet- 
ness of the 
heather is over- 
powering and he 

enjoys the feeling of 

remoteness as he pushes 
on, not stopping until he 
arrives at the cliff top; a solitary 
figure, windswept and haggard, in the 
early morning light. He looks down at 
the sea below, studying it, as if trying 
to recognise someone he once knew. 

The southerly has blown up a big 

swell that now relentlessly pounds the 

rocky shore line, the wind lifts the 
wave tops and slaps his face with salt 
spray. The hint of a smile crosses his 
face as he sees that the water is clear 
and he looks further south, towards 
the horizon, the bank of dark clouds 
bring warning of a large storm ap- 
proaching. As he watches he sees 
flashes of lightning but he knows that 


for the water pressure. Visibility is 
good, and his mood improves - he is 
finally back here, after all this time. 
The drop off starts in 10 metres and 
continues down to 25. He bobs 
around in the water like a cork as he 
regulates his breathing and warms 
up by continuing to free dive to the 
top of the drop off. Reef fish are 
abundant, but today he is after 
something special, something free 
swimming - a good sized pelagic. 

He starts to dive deeper, down the 
side of the drop off, taking it slowly at 
first, making sure that he is handling 
the deeper depths before proceed- 
ing. 15 metres comes up and then 
20 - two atmospheres, his weight belt 
is adjusted so that at this depth he 
has neutral bouyancy. He continues 
to the bottom, waiting, searching for 
a fish to come in from the depths, 
holding out for as long as he possibly 
can before returning to the surface to 
take in desperately needed fresh air 
so he can repeat the performance. 


As he watches he sees flashes of 
lightning but he knows there is no 
turning back, not today, not ever again. 


there is no turning back, not today, 
not ever again. He shifts the weight 
of the pack, now more than just a 
physical burden, and starts the 
descent to the rock ledge below. 

The deeply cut rock crevice provides 
shelter from all winds, safety in 
getting in and out of the water, and 
then opens up allowing access to the 
open sea. 

He starts his first free dive to 10 
metres, one atmosphere. The air 
quickly leaves his wet suit and he is 
happy that his ears are compensating 


Time progresses and he finds that he 
has already been in the water two 
hours, but still it is not light - with the 
storm now fast approaching a 
strange twilight has closed in and he 
considers how appropriate this is - 
the darkness of the day matching the 
darkness of his emotions. He dives 
again as he tries to remember - 

Why wasn't | here 12 months 
ago?...why wasn't | here? The answer 
is almost immediate, study, part time, 
assignments, exams...if a point 
charge existed x metres below a sur- 


face then the method of images sug- 
gests that an equal but oppositely 
charged point would exist x metres 
directly above that same surface and 
by using Coulombs' law the total 
force exerted could be 

evaluated... he stops, 

becoming angry with ...he 
himself, Is that why I 
wasn't here? Is this the 
price to be paid?...God, 
help me! He returns to 
the surface and tries to 
concentrate harder, this was their fa- 
vourite spot, they came here as an 
escape, to enjoy their friendship and 
to do what they did best - capture 
fish, either with camera or gun, but 
only on a lung full of air. He begins to 
wonder if he will return fishless, and 
finds that he doesn't really care as 
long as he dives to the best of his 
ability, just as his brother had taught 
him, just as his brother had taught 


him to do everything - to the best of 
his ability. He catches his breath and 
dives again, working the drop off all 
the way to the bottom, he levels out 
and waits, time passes, he is contem- 
plating his return to the surface as he 
catches a flash of silver off to his 
right, he turns to face it, Was it just 
my imagination?...No, there it is 
again. It's a long way off but ap- 
proaching, he blows a few bubbles to 
coax the fish in and is successful, he 
has colour, but the fish is hesitant, re- 
luctant to come any closer. His lungs 
are approaching emptiness and he 
must decide - head back to the 
surface and hopefully see the fish 
again on his next dive, afresh with 
clean air or else stay below and coax 
it in this time around. He considers it 
and thinks / can beat it, | can do it 
and decides to stay. The fish is 


weaving, hesitant in its approach, 
and still wide, circles around him, 
almost, it seems, to satisfy itself that it 
is a one to one contact, he turns in 
the water with it. He finds himself 


remembers stories of near 
death experiences, brilliant light at 
the end of tunnels of darkness... 


talking to the fish Come to me, 
closer... closer still... The fish is ever 
so slow in its approach, his lungs are 
empty but all he needs is another few 
centimetres, suddenly the fish is 
spooked and swims off at speed for 
the depths Damn, damn it all...what 
happened? He'll never know, his cis- 
appointment is only softened by 
knowing some day the fish may 
return, he glances towards the 
surface and thinks God, that's a long 
way. He kicks strongly but as he 
passes upwards through two atmos- 
pheres he feels the pain beginning in 
his feet, working quickly up his legs. 
He drops his equipment in an effort to 
use his arms and start swimming 
towards the surface. Time is against 
him, he considers dropping his 
weight belt but knows that at this 
depth he would never be able to dive 
without it in an effort of retrieval. He 
tries to calm his thoughts /'ve been 
here before and come out of it - | 
always come out of it, it'll be OK, 
everything will be OK...Up through 
one atmosphere his lungs are so 
empty that he feels that his chest is 
about to implode, his legs kick feebly 
but, overcome by pain, are now com- 
pletely useless. His mind begins to 
slow. He looks towards the surface, 
now desperately hoping that it is 
there, and reaching out, grasps for it, 
but all he grips is the coldness of the 
water, even now taking hold over his 
body, and all he sees is darkness. A 
darkness that is suddenly shattered, 
a brilliant light appears directly in 
front, and as he travels towards it, he 
remembers stories of near death ex- 
periences, brilliant light at the end of 
tunnels of darkness with passed on 


loved ones and friends beckoning, 
giving encouragement to approach 
the brilliance that is everlasting life, 
and as he feels himself blacking out 
he thinks God ?...let it be true, let it all 
be true. His rig cord 
brushes past the back 
of his hand and re- 
membering it is at- 
tached to his float, he 
clutches at it and starts 
to pull himself up, the 
additional bouyancy of 
his wetsuit in these shallower depths 
now aids his ascent. He crawls his 
way towards the surface. His head is 
spinning as the darkness closes in, a 
blackness so deep that it appears 
never ending. He is numbed and is 
loosing consciousness, but the 
surrounding crack of thunder is loud 
even to his hooded head and life 
giving messages are urgently sent 
throughout his body You've made it! 
Breathe in... breathe in...His heart 
seems to be in his throat and he 
almost chokes as he takes in that first 
breath of fresh air, unbelieving he is 
still alive. His face is hit by the rain, 
falling heavily and pursued by the 
wind, now blowing in strong gusts, 
lightning splits the sky and, still 
heaving for air, he finds himself look- 
ing towards the shore, transfixed by 
the shining cross he erected that 
morning, his guilt boils over and he 
thinks / should have been there! it 
should have happened to me, | could 
have cheated it, just as | did now...it 
should have happened to me...The 
pain in his legs begins to subside 
only to be replaced by emotional pain 
deep within his heart, he remembers 
the look of panic on her face as she 
realised the truth, that life was now 
gone, his heart was heavy and he 
cried when he told her "He's gone. 
My brother's dead" and he cries now 
remembering his brother, remember- 
ing his friend. gy 
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ked at his son. Romulus smiled 
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” „She placed her head on his chest and 
delighted in the beating of his heart.” 


They strode off towards the exit. Mrs 
Clarke skipped like a school-girl be- 
tween the two men. She noticed that 
the lines around her son's eyes were 
deeper now and that his skin was as 
pale as an egg. But she'd soon fix that. 
Her stomach fluttered as she looked at 
him. She could not take her lovely eyes 
away. 

Beside the car, while Eric Clarke 
hoisted his son’s bag into the boot, Mrs 
Clarke asserted that Romulus must sit 
in the front. 

"No Mum, really. It’s okay." 

"| insist,” she said with a firmness he'd 
forgotten. She climbed into the back 
seat and folded her arms under her 
lovely breasts. 

Mr Clarke drove. 

Romulus gazed out of the open win- 
dow. It was autumn and a school day. 
He was glad to hear the absence of 
children. He saw young mothers in 
stretch jeans pushing strollers through 
the main street. His eyes grew wide at 
the sweetness of the biscuit factory as 
they neared his parents’ house. He 
asked his mother about a childhood 
friend. 

"He's married and moved north, Rom. 
After all, it has been ten years." 

They pulled up outside the neat bun- 
galow. Mrs Clarke headed for the 
kitchen. His father tuned the TV - the 
volume was already up full blast. 

"The Swans 
haven't done so 
well this year," his 
father shouted. 
"The street is quiet 
most of the time." 

Romulus nodded and wandered off to 
inspect the house. It had a highly pol- 
ished look. The colours blurred as they 
do on a hot road. His eyes fell on a pair 
of crumpled overalls in the laundry. He 
picked them up and they came away in 
jagged strips. He pictured his father 
swearing over their house in the days 
before they had had to tear out his left 


lung. He had been area: outdoors man 
then. 

Romulus returned to the lounge-room 
and his mother's frenzy. She was piling 
food ontothe table set aside for visitors. 
She left a tinge of fragrance each time 
she hurried past. Romulus tried to catch 
it full in the face. Her breasts shud- 
dered in eagerness. 

At last the table spilled over with food 
and Betty Clarke summoned her son. 
He began to eat. The mother's eyes 
grew dark and moist. She watched his 
fork appear and disappear with food. 
Her fingers rearranged the plates for 
his ease. When finally he fell back 
trailing the fork on the carpet, she placed 
her head on his chest and delighted in 
the beating of his heart. 

As the weeks passed, Romulus settled 
into the rhythm of his life at home. Each 
morning he rose to the gentleness of his 
mother's voice at the door. His father 
hummed in the backyard shed. Romu- 
lus never saw him during the day. Sloth 
affected Eric Clarke like a slap in the 
face. 

In the evenings the lamp from the 
kitchen sideboard bathed them in gold. 
When Romulus recounted a story from 
his travels, he'd act it out and they'd 
laugh fit to bust. At other times Mrs 
Clarke would read aloud. She'd begun 
that years ago when Romulus first 
learned to applaud. Her throat would 
flush with pleasure. 

Father and son sat at the table so that 
it was natural for them to face her. They 
admired her profile while she cooked or 
read. Since girlhood she had been com- 
plimented on her silken cheeks and 
noble forehead. She wore lipstick and 
rouge to any table and her hair was still 
finely curled. Mrs Clarke always sat 
with her good side to her son. 

Romulus got a job at a Catholic school 
two suburbs away. He shaved carefully 
each morning and worked atthe kitchen 
table each night. His mother would 
catch her breath at the beauty of his 


bowed head. She'd finger the smooth- 
ness round her dainty neck. Then walk 
on, pausing to ask him to share a pot of 
tea. He always smiled when he said, 
“Yes.” 

One evening, Romulus did not arrive 
home for dinner. He was out with an- 
other teacher from school. Her name 
was Sophie and she taught Art. When 
he came home his parents looked at 
the wall behind his head. He adjusted 
his tie and smoothed hishair. His mother 
glanced at her husband and said: 
“Looks like you and me again Eric.” 
And laughed. 

Romulus took Sophie out every night. 
His father was tickled to think that maybe 
Romulus was ready to take a wife. Mr 
and Mrs Clarke met Sophie. They said 
she dressed with style and was sen- 
sible when she visited. Her strong, white 
teeth bit easily into the meals that Mrs 
Clarke prepared. Sophie sat next to 
Romulus at the other end of the table. 
When she spoke, the men had to shift 
round to listen. 

Late one night, Betty Clarke stole from 
the bed where her husband lay sleep- 
ing. She had lain awake for hours, fe- 
verish from lack of sleep. She threw on 
a dressing- gown and crept downstairs 
but froze like a stone when she heard 
the sobbing. It came from the lounge 
room. She moved closer - the sobbing 
continued, broken now and then by soft 
voices. Mrs Clarke’s eyes narrowed 
with anguish and love. She sat on the 
bottom stair and pulled her dressing- 
gown around her trembling shoulders. 
Her fingers fluttered against each other 
as she watched Sophie with her son. 
Romulus spoke softly and Sophie's face 
twisted in disbelief. She smacked his 
face hard. Romulus fell silent. Betty 
Clarke lowered her eyes and flinched 
when she heard the click of the door. 
She called her son's name. He came 
into the hall, standing before her with 
his magnificent head bowed. Her eyes 
longed to search his face but he 


slumped to the floor like a puppet. She 
ran to him and drew him to her breast. 

"Don't worry darling,” she whispered. 
"Don't worry. Take your time. You've 
got all the time in the world." 

Romulus faced his mother. In the half 
darkness he saw her 
milky outline shiver. 
His head dropped 
again to her breast 
and he wept as he 
would alone. She 
cooed to him and rocked him and 
stroked his hair until he was quiet. The 
mother felt his hot tears down the front 
of her dressing-gown. She clutched at 
him with a violence that surprised them 
both. She grabbed his arm and held on 
tight. She moved tohis chest, his shoul- 
ders, his throat, his head. She held fast 
then let go as if trying to force out a poi- 
son. When at last she seized his hair, 
his tears stopped and he gasped. She 
felt his body stiffen. She opened her 
hand and re-clamped it, like lightning. 
He grew tense and slumped at the 
touch of her fingers. His .mind was 
numbed. His senses burned. He raked 
his fingernails at his legs. 

The mother swallowed and breathed 
into his hair. She felt a power and an 
urgency that overwhelmed her. She 
held tightonto his hair and snappedhis 
headback. Shehadnever before dared 
to look into his eyes from this close- 
ness, and it was wonderful. Her grasp 
of his hair grew tighter. His eyes never 
lefthers. She pushed himtoward moon- 
light, bidding and open mouthed. His 
tongue made a moist sound as the 
woman bitinto her son's lower lip. Blood 
swelled and flowed into two mouths, its 
soccour releasing the cruelty in Romu- 
lus. He pulled her breasts free and tore 
at them with his teeth. His hands sav- 
agedheras she ordered himto doit, do 
it, do it. He drove his tongue into her 
mouth. 

Again and again he told her that he 
loved her. F3 


“She held tight onto his hair 
and snapped his head back." 


J EV 


SALLY BECKER 


ed perches on the edge 
of the milk crate. Instant 
flight as his hands shrug 
off the smoke, wristbones 
like china. Reptile feet clasping 
the rug, he peers like a scientist 
at the pictures in Vogue, pokes 
and scowls and blasts smoke. 
Behind him hang the hubcaps, 
some like frames without por- 
traits. 


W. are being watched by a bunch 
of glass eyes, wired together like flow- 
ers. 

Heading: The Loss of Love. 
Heading: The Fear of Death. 
Heading: Is there Art after Death? 
Ha. Classic wouldn't you say? How the 
fuck am I going to tell them this one? 
Not a thing to show for it- like wading 
through mud when it should have been 
a holiday- that's what | need- a holiday 
- dying's tiring. Ha. | Just wish | wasn't 
so fucking tired- | hate- do | look thin to 
you? 

The piles of newspapers. | want to 


varnish them he says.The piles of news 
papers. | wantto varnish them he says. 
All this shit and what have | got to show? 
Silence. Look out of the window he’s 
watching the fat woman who shouts at 
him in the mornings, smokes and 
smokes, chews a nail. | want to build 
my own coffin with glass eyes stuck all 
over it. Well?... Look at my hair... all that 
good hair... | can't even get a good hair- 
cut. I’ve never had the right attitude. 
He is twisting paper. He picks up the 
magazine and rests it on his crossed 
legs. Taps his foot. Points at an image. 
This is how | want my house. 


PEERIUS 23 


S CENE: A squat in Waterloo. As 
the door opens ten people fall into a 
dark room. Bloody students | once 
heard a woman say as we queued at 
the bank for our Friday pay-cheques. 
Dozens of candles light a red-clothed 
table. Perfect creases. Bunches of 
flowers. Jed makes hamburgers like 
boulders which we eat with pickles 
from a stall at the Brixton markets and a 
bucketful of chips. We drink good red 
wine. On the wall hang two deckchairs. 
Hike to look at them when I'm not sitting 
on them says Jed. In the mirror in the 
bathroom I stare at my nose and won- 
der if | look like a student. 


"WOMEN: OUTSIZE' CATALOGUE REF. 
415 

"Plump and pretty - nine large ladies 
who exude confidence, poise, and 
plenty of glamour for all their excess 
inches... their ankles... often a woman's 
best feature - are trim, designed to look 
marvelous in high heels..." 

He had a dream once in which my 
ankles withered, thinner and thinner 
until my feet fell off, and | was left 
tottering on pointed stumps. 


SCENE: The roomis L-shaped, drowned 
in daylight from the windows that make 
up one side, that reflect the whiteness 
ofamarbled courtyard. With their backs 
tothe window, people sit, wearing paint- 
encrusted smocks. Their legs grip cold 
fibreglass torsos of men and women 
more beautiful than true. Blank eyes, 
not painted yet, an eyebrow, painted to 
arch and feather in an impossible har- 
mony with a bruise or butterfly of eye- 
shadow (depending on the client's 
whim). There are rows of glossy- 
mouthed women, all horribly deformed 
- steel plates where their arm-sockets 
and waists should be. 

"How can you bear to work amongst all 
of these?" 

We all have the answers down pat. 
The best thing I learnt from that time, | 


Dar 


say, time and time again, is that no 
matter whatobjectyou putin frontofme 
- see the sky over there or the tone on 
that child's cheek - anything - | can mix 
the colours. Spot on. 

Spray paint colour charts for flesh tones. 
Cameo. Pale peach. Suntan. 

Masks in rows like Bluebeard's tro- 
phies, with legends like No. 2 Spring 
'82 Harrods (more burnt sienna on the 
eye-lids). 

And a smell that permeates your skin so 
that you sweat turpentine. 


When Jed arrived they sat him at a desk 
in the middle of the room with his back 
to us. Nobody talked to him and it 
looked as though he didn't care. Trial 
by oil paint. 

| am standing at a large mirror washing 
my brushes in the sink. | take up the 
mirror, extra large in my smock. (Jed's 
first impression of me, he says, is of a 
galleon, sails billowing as | breeze 
through the studio). As | smear oil paint 
through my fingers | watch it melt with 


the detergent blue green brown down 
the plug. A movement in the mirror and 
he stands behind me. Thin and pale 
and dark-eyed. | say hallo how are you 
findingit? Try a winning smile. It's okay 
he says. His hands twitch around his 
brushes and he turns to walk away. 
Thereare three other sinks beside mine, 
but he won't stay in case our eyes meet 
again in the mirror. 


‘WOMEN: TEENAGE’ CATALOGUE 
REF. 132 

"...tallandslender, pensive, wide-eyed, 
this is today’s teenager; sometimes 
she moves to a disco beat, sometimes 
he steps out to meet her uncertain 
future, sometimes she stands still, per- 
haps lost in her own thoughts...” 

But what about her ankles says Jed. 
The first time we went out for a drink 
after work we sat in the square at Cov- 
ent Garden and watched people walk- 
ing by. Very Florentine he said. What? 
| said. 

The glass roofs against the sky. 
Absolutely. 

Or. Proportions darling, proportions. 
His dress rules absolute. Break them 
and die. 

We-e-ll?... 

Try this. This looks better. 


Patterns. 

My grandfather dressed my grand- 
mother. Fashion plates on a prome- 
nade in Bournemouth. They were sharp 
dressers. When he died she wore 
turquoise crimplene and sold her an- 
tique jewels and carried a cracked white 
plastic handbag. Her hair was grey for 
three inches then blue-pink from the 
home rinse. | couldn't drink the tea from 
the dirty cup when | went to visit. 
Your grandpa would turn in his grave, 
my mother would say as we drove away 
from the house where she'd been born, 
wiping her mouth with a handkerchief. 
My mother would come downstairs on 
a Saturday night with tight hair and the 
smell of perfume. Rustling as she bent 
to kiss me goodnight. You look beauti- 


ful darling, my father would say as he 
adjusted her. 

And so | stand in front of a mirror ina 
shop in the Kings Road and cringe at 
myself in a leopardskin dress and Jed 
says buy it. | wore it a few times, under 
sufference, when Jed and | went out 
with the gang at work, but our friend 
Danny looked better in it than | did. He 
kept it and | have a picture of him 
wearing it before he died, with Jed in 
another of my dresses, both wearing 
hats, posing in the sun on a balcony in 
Sydney. Tasteful. Discreet. Subtle. 
Layers and layers of wool and cotton to 
disguise his thinness. Blandness. Only 
vanilla ice-cream. How about pistachio 
| suggest. 

No... the colour's too... too... thing. It 
tastes too much how it looks. 

Thing. Particular, very particular. 
Whenever he uses thing as an adjec- 
tive there is a sense of absolute right- 
ness in its context. No one questions 
thing - they nod in agreement - people 
who've never met him before. We all 
understand, or at least pretend we do, 
rather than risk the scorn of those cold 
eyes. 

Thing. A painting. A feeling. A pain. 
The taste of pistachio green. 


* hen visit him he's shaving, so | 
stand talking with him at the mirror. 
He's wearing the dressing-gown he's 
had since | met him twelve years ago 
that has worn so thin that it hangs like 
crepe. He carves his face with a razor 
and | say that nothing has changed 
except the wrinkles around our eyes. 
Ideas. 

Ballooning from his mouth until they 
burst unused. 

No. Locked and sifted and catalogued 
for future reference. 


The shrine in the kitchen on the mantle- 
piece has the skeleton of a leaf that he 
says reminds him of angels. Wing- 
shaped in the colours of old lace. In 
front of a mirror is a half-melted candle 
anda pile of shards of old plates that he 


scratched for in a car park in St. Kilda. 
He has a notebook in which he has 
drawn the designs from each of these 
thumbnail pieces of china. Melbourne 
was good like that he says so flat and 
enclosed that there was more time to 
concentrate. And the tones of the 
seaside at dusk. 

Now he catalogues the Parramatta 
Road. A hairdresser's where all the 
staff, men and women, are the same 
height - his hand stretches to indicate 
dwarves - and have the same hairstyle. 
This time the hands gesture to suggest 
hair of mountainous proportions, pull- 
ing and teasing and moulding. 
Scrunched, he calls it. He mimes the 
contortions of the customers in their 
chairs as the identical hairdressers 
torture them until they escape the salon 
with flaming ears and hair like nylon. 
Well scrunched. 

And the traffic roars across his vision 
shaking him like a leaf on the kerb. 


Picture a small boy sitting on a railway 
He sits with his legs 


embankment. 


folded underneath him, watching oth- 
ers from his school playing "chicken" 
on the tracks. He stares and stares but 
won't join in. Sits there inthe grass, very 
thin and dark with shorts that fold round 
his knees like a blanket, staring at the 
game and peering down into the grass 
attheants. Asthe train snorts roundthe 
corner children leap away leaving the 
bravest with their heads to the rails until 
the roar and vibration are too great and 
they scream and leap too. The same 
girl wins each time. 

On other days the small boy will come 
down to the track, picking grasses and 
shedding their seeds into his hands, 
throwing them wildly and awkwardly 
into the air. There is no-one there. He 
will wander down to the track and lay 
his head against the rails. The stones 
bite into his flesh as he squirms to find 
a comfortable position. He waits with 
the soft pink of his ear against the 
metal. First one ear then the other. 
Listening. Sometimes he will wait for 
hours. Sometimes a train won't come at 
all. He has no idea of the timetable. He 
lives in a small village and someone 
walking over the bridge nearby will 
hurry to tell his mother. She will con- 
tinue her reading, and when he arrives 
home will ask him if he's had a good 
day. It was okay he will say, his pockets 
full of grasses. 

Inhale. Pause. Exhale. Wrinkle the 
eyes. Squint towards the smoke. He 
sits with his back to the window so that 
when he talks I can only imagine where 
his eyes are resting. He's wearing a 
scarf that a lover gave him years ago. 
Smell it. It still smells of Jens, he offers. 


How does it start? 
Sydney perhaps. 1983. Seven o'clock 
on a Thursday morning. | am in bed in 


= a small flat in Darlinghurst. The flat is 
| crammed with borrowed furniture and 
< an eight piece dinner service shop- 


lifted from David Jones by Danny. It's 


` already hot like a blanket outside, and 


a police siren screams under the win- 
dow. My door opens and Jed peers 


around, hesitates as his hand splays 
around the door. A finger to his mouth, 
he tiptoes in and sits on the edge of my 
bed. Balanced right on the edge. He’s 
drunk. Jolly and sheepish. He has 
brought another man home. | can hear 
him coughing through the wall. Hee 
hee not another one. What's he like? 
Okay | suppose,oh- | don’t know. No... 
no, he is nice- bit stupid though. 

The third man in a week. Jed is a new 
face in Sydney, with eyes that shine like 
the shine on black metal. A new boy in 
town and the ‘Albury’ is 100 yards away. 
The drag queens love him and he loves 
them. One looks into his eyes and tells 
him he has an old soul. For a while my 
life takes second place to a frenzy of 
Homosexual Relaxation as he calls it. 
But I love the drag queens too. When 
we walk down Oxford Street | joke that 
more men look at him than me. Fat girls 
and gay men. We have many lengthy 
discussions aboutthis social phenome- 
non. His sister is fat too. A horrible 
glandular disorder. His fascination 
leads Jed into a series of friendships 
with women the size of houses. Food. 
That's what it's all about. Food and 
love. Guilt about food. He regards 
eating as something necessary but 
distasteful. Guilty about the pleasure. 
Suspicious. Not these days though. 
These days he lists the cakes and ice- 
creams and milkshakes with relish. But 
it's still a form of confession. 

These days he tells me he takes a small 
pouch of smoked almonds and dates 
to work with him. | imagine him sitting, 
surrounded by cold smooth-faced 
models, picking up each nut between 
forefinger and thumb, inspecting it 
closely, turning it, lifting it to his lips, 
pausing, then eating, chewing rapialy. 
Now as he rinses the razor, | eat hand- 
fuls of them from the jar. 


H. describes a image he wants to 
use in a serious of paintings. lt is a 
figure, very small, standing very far 
away. Standing stiffly, with one hand 
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down by his side straight, the other 
straight up, shoulder close to the ear, 
waving frantically. 


No matter what you're always alone 
really. You've just never tried it. You 
should. It's good for you. 

Days of it. Of Jed lying very still and 
straight staring at the ceiling or reading 
Doris Lessing. Or composing letters to 
England four, five, six times. 

Look. Whatever it comes to you can 
only ever depend on one person. Don't 
kid yourself. You live alone and you die 
alone. 


SCENE: A wedding. A double wed- 
ding. One bride wears black. The 
other in cream, with a pig's tooth through 
her ear and shoulders like an amazon, 
her hair a blue-black mohawk. The 
grooms - one in a jacket that he's hired 
that sparkles like a cheap game show 
host's. Tall and grinning in bell-bottom 
pants. Jed in cream shoes and hat and 
trousers to match his bride. Dark-eyed 
and sad. Drug-fucked. His lover, bald 


and beautiful, stands at the back of the 
hessian room. The registrar cannot 
concentrate on his text, his eyes flick- 
ing constantly to the legs of one of the 
witnesses, Danny, who wears cream 
stocking and flapping silks and carries 
a Glomesh handbag. The service is 
attended by a crowd in exotic colours. 
Bloody students. 

We drink champagne under the band- 
stand at Observatory Hill and waltz to 
an accordian when the moon's in the 
sky like a big pizza pie - that's amore. 
Dancing round a fireball that the game 
show host has made from a million 
matches. Danny straddles the cannon 
and waves to the ferry. Hi boys. 


We leave for England two days later 
and Jed sobs for the smooth-headed 
boy all the way through Singapore. 
Or Thailand. Are you married? Sex 
shows with razor blades. Are you 
married? I'm Billy-Jean and I’m mad as 
hell. Young soft small girls mouthing 
the words and dancing on shiny bars. 
We buy thirteen year-olds drinks. Are 
you married? We read “Princess Daisy” 
on the beach, snatching it from one 
another. So stoned in the sun that | am 
curled like a foetus under an umbrella 
and Jed has to walk me into the sea. 
Hand in hand. Don't let go. So stoned. 
Lying in the hut on the beach under a 
fraying mosquito net laughing and 
laughing and laughing. 

And fish. The colours. My god, thou- 
sands of them. He swims out further 
until he disappears. Too far for me. | 
always keep to the shallows. 


Distances. Sydney to Melbourne. 
Melbourne to London. 
Look. 


Look, I know it’s not fair to expect too 
much. Anything... 

He's being difficult the same as ever 
except that this time one has to make 
concessions. What?....He never phones 
me. You too? A constant bloody stream 
of trial and torment. Only to me of 
course. I'm sure he's fine with you. 


Yes? Everybody’s favourite dinner party 
guest. | know it all down pat. And | 
haven't got time for it right now. 

Love and hate andlove and hate. When 
he does phone he talks and talks and 
he's down there and I'm up here and 
he's lonely and bored and boring. 
Once when | was sixteen and away 
from home in France | was lonely and 
homesick and wrote my misery to my 
parents and on the envelope | wrote it's 
alright now I’m okay the sun has come 
out and the family is kind and don't 
worry and sent the letter anyway. In 
Melbourne then. Four o'clock on a 
Tuesday morning. You're impossible. 
You've been edgy all night. You've 
never liked it have you never been 
comfortable where | want to be. He's 
shouting drunk. Muffled by scarves 
and jackets. His breath condensing on 
his nose in the cold. | stand as he 
shouts and starts to run away from me 
like a sprinter. As fast as he possibly 
can down the frostbitten road. | shout 
back to a thin small figure running and 
running until he disappears like the dot 
onatelevision screen, nothing but some 
steam rising from the pavement. 
You're a fool. And you're wrong. 


London 
Sydney 
London 
Perth 
Melbourne 
Sydney 


And dreams of New York in between 
Or Amsterdam 

Or Rio 

We could have been in Rio, he said, as 
we waited for a bus outside a shopping 
centre in the wastelands of a Perth sub- 
urb. Ora shack in the desert. To paint. 
Or not. To concentrate. | like the idea of 
that, he says, that's where l'Il end up 
just you wait and see. With a pile of 
books. 

And a telephone? We-e-ll maybe. 
He's in transit. Always. We are both in 


transit. 


| go back to England on my own and fit 
into my family and friends as though 
three years have never been. Six weeks. 
My mother has a list of topics to discuss 
and resolve before I return to Sydney. 
Wants to know what really think of her. 
We watch videos of Mike Leigh plays 
she has saved for me. 

Friends of mine, of Jed's, give me 
photographs of their babies and ask 
me when he's coming home. 

Pass. 

He flicks his ash at the fat woman. 
You see | have to go back whilst I'm still 
healthy. | can't go back sick. Classic. 
We've never even talked. And now I'm 
faced with the soap-opera of this fuck- 
ing disease. | imagine these gut- 
wrenching conversations around my 
grandmother's kitchen table. She's 
waiting for me to come home before 
she dies -we can make it a double 
funeral - ha. Of course it wouldn't be 
like that at all. We'd talk about my 


mother's new commitee and her trips to 
Europe why didn't she come out here? 
Whilst my father pored over his clocks 
all those pieces to put together. | 
couldn't stay. | want to be here. Here 
is where | live and where | want to die. 
There's nothing there now. No one. 
Nor here. Not me. Not really. In my 
small house, neat house, neat life, | 
hardly ever see him, even though he 
lives near. It's a pain going out with 
couples....so.....so - Heterosexual. 
You've always been lucky.....nothing’s 
been right for me.....it's your 
attitude...something. 

Love and hate and love and hate like a 
married couple like sister and brother 
like mother and son or father and daugh- 
ter. 

Still this is the best thing I've done | 
suppose and the food who's buying it 
has no poetry in his soul you could 
hardly imagine him hearing the flowers 
screaming. 

The bunch of eyes gleamin the twilight. 
Corporate art god help me. 

The smoke winds through the room, 
blurring the edges. 

Come and have a look then. Tell me 
what you think. 

The sculpture is suspended by a single 
wire from behind. 

Seven feet or more. Its head is classic 
grecian, with blind eyes and moulded 
hair. The torso, a television screen in 
the chest cavity, is ribbed with metal. 
Rivetted. One hand holds wires, cut 
short, curling away from the body like 
the reins of a chariot. Limbs, feet, 
hands and genitals appear detached 
from the trunk, floating in space, at- 
tached by fine wire. The posture is 
awkward, powerful, sexual, poised for 
a movement. A foot below, freestand- 
ing, is a pedestal, some remnant of a 
classic form, over which the figure 
hovers. 


Jed waits, dwarfed by the sculpture, 
his arms folded tightly around himself. 


This story can also be found in the forthcoming 
publication "Between Us Three." 


ello and welcome to another 
Dress-up Box the column written for 
those of you who never grew out of play- 
ing with clothes. | certainly never did. 
Indeed | can feel nothing but the deep- 
est pity for those of who care nothing for 
clothes. How very dull your lives must 
be, though probably not as dull as your 
appearances. How hideous a sight 
must be your wardrobes inhabited by 
disgusting tracksuits, stone-washed 
denim, tight skirts or cheap shiny suits. 
How barren are your souls. Did | say 
pity, so sorry about that | meant deepest 
disgust maybe even hatred, after all itis 
everyone else who has to look at you. 
Some people see dress and fashion as 
being something purely personal but 
nothing in fact could be further from the 
truth. Unless you spend your whole 
lives sequestered somewhere like the 
UTS bar, a large proportion of your lives 
is spent on public display whether you 
like it or not. 
You probably won't like it if you are 
feeling the way a lot of people seem to 
at the moment. Maybe by the time this 
actually gets read everyone will have fi- 
nally returned to health but somehow | 
doubt it. If you are a Broadway campus 
person you know exactly what | mean 


mucous secretions. Ugh. 

Of course none of this would be quite 
so bad if only people would make an at- 
tempt to look good while being ill. 
Women in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries managed quite well 
when busy dying of consumption which 
is slightly worse than a head-cold. 
Accessories play an important part in 
looking good (or at least reasonable) 
whilst feeling ill. Probably the most 


important is a good handkerchief, nota 
tissue. Tissues are completely disgust- 
ing objects for several reasons, one of 
which is the fact that they never seem to 


Hh 


This is why everyone should make sure 
that they use a good moisturiser, pref- 
erably one that wasn't tested by tortur- 
ing animals. Makeup can also help 
protect your skin but it has to be good 
quality. 

All this talk of snot and spots is really 
quite depressing, but then | am wear- 
ing fairly horrible shoes at the moment 
which accounts for alot. Of course they 
are not that horrible, not like Boat shoes 
or Adidas joggers or those hideous 
things with the tassley bits... | digress, 
anyway by the time you read this it will 
probably be really warm, your immune 


FROM THE DRESS UP BOX: sick glamour 


contain the mucous very well, espe- 
cially not in your pocket when you are 
looking for money. They also tear when 
you use them leaving a lump of tissue in 
your fingers and a blob of snot in your 
hand. An extremely unpleasant occur- 
rence. This does not happen with hand- 
kerchiefs. Tissues are also environ- 


"Women in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
managed quite well when busy dying of consumption 
which is slightly worse than a head-cold." 


when I mention Sick Building Syndrome. 
It is a phenomenon present in a lot of 
large ugly buildings like ours. What 
happened | suppose is that some poor 
Physics student got a runny nose a few 
years ago and the virus went to live in 
the air conditioning plant, re-emerging 
at regular intervals when people's im- 
mune systems are running a bit low and 
transforming them from innocent, pos- 
sibly even quite well dressed, human 
beings into horrible tissue-waving sick- 
people slowly suffocating in their own 


mentally unsound as any devoted little 
Green UTSer could inform you. 

The best place to purchase your invalu- 
able illness accessory would have to 
be the Irish Shop which has lovely large 
white linen hankies for not too much 
money. There is also a nice little Chi- 
nese shop on George street which sells 
similar things only a bit cheaper and in 
cotton. 

Air conditioning is also very bad for 
your skin. It dries it out and can even 
make it go all spotty and disgusting. 


systems will be up to scratch and you 
won't even need hankies. All you will 
have to worry about is cancer and 
premature aging from all that horrible 
sun. Of course itis nice to be able to go 
out without all that wrapping which has 
to be shed after two minutes on the 
dance floor and is then of course lost or 
stolen. But enough. You will have to 
wait to find out what to wear where, at 
least until | come out of social hiberna- 
tion and leave the telly to the cats. 


Till then 
| am, as always, 
forever yours. 
¢ 
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H ere we are, Spring already, and Interfaculty is still 
going strong. It’s been a bit of a different ball-game this year 
(ho-ho). Interfaculty used to be just sport, and has been won 
by the engineers since inception. This year it has been 
broadened toa more varied program of sports and activities, 
and a new incomprehensible-but-fair points system has 
been introduced. 

The traditional sports like snooker and squash were still on, 
but there was more emphasis this year on mixed sports 
including netball, volleyball, softball. 

The rivalry didn’t stop at sport. A whole bunch of other 
activities were included in Interfaculty this time, such as the 
photo and writing competitions. Debating and the chess 
tournament even spawned new clubs of UTS enthusiasts. 
And still the list goes on. Carpet bowls, darts, table tennis 
and theatre-sports to name a few. So you don't have to work 
out at the gym to win. 

Engineering continued their winning trend at the beginning, 
but were soon jousted from the lead by Humanities who have 
starred ever since. They have held off various challenges 
from Engineering, Maths and Computing, and more re- 
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cently, Kuring-gai. 

The final result hinges on the Bury the Hatchet Games Part 
2 on October 7th, with Kuring-gai vs the rest of UTS and the 
world. Don’t miss the giant softball game at the green fields 
of our most northern campus. Remember, you get points for 
participation, and there’s a keg and refreshments to replen- 
ish fluids lost in the heat of the game. 

And what's it all for? Well, mostly to have fun, but there is a 
bit of a trophy to be won at the end. This will be presented at 
the SPORTS AND ACTIVITIES DINNER DANCE in 
the Great Hall on November the 2nd. 


Another chow-down to watch for is the BLUES DINNER on 
October the 19th in the Gallery Functions Centre. The Blues 
and Sports awards will be presented, and guest speaker 
Norman “Gold-gold-etc” May will regale guests with Olym- 
pic tales (and the time his eye fell out on camera. Onyer 
Norm. -eds) 

That's about all from me. Join me again in the last issue when 
we reveal Interfaculty winners. And remember, you've got to 
be in it to win it. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


It was the start of the HSC study 
frenzy. You had completed your 
U.C.A.C. form and chosen a course 
that sounded interesting/exotic/alright. 
Anyhow, it put a plug in the folks’ “What 
are you going to do next year” routine. 

Here’s a quick review after a 
year. Some of you have settled into 
University life very nicely - you are 
passing your exams, meeting lots of 
friends and the course is what you 
expected. You may have even joined a 
Union Club or found someone special. 

If you're a part-timer and par- 
ticularly if you're a mature age student 
you are probably looking forward to 
Christmas so you can start breathing 
again. 

But we in Careers and Appoint- 
ments Service are talking to lots of dis- 
appointed First Year students who are 
once again going through the U.A.C. 
selection lottery. Each student's story 
is different but there are some common 
themes. 


Whilst most people consider 
themselves honest and law 
abiding, sometimes even the 
most sober citizen can find 
themselves confronted by the 
long arm of the law. 

And when you're young and reck- 
less those occasions could be more 
frequent. 

With the chances of being at the 
wrong end of a police-issue shotgun 
seemingly on the rise it is wise to be 
aware of your rights and obligations. 

Yes, you have the right to remain 
silent. You also have the right not to go 
with them to a police-station unless 
formally arrested. If arrested you have 
the right to be told the nature of any 
charges to be brought against you. 

If you are not arrested you may, in 
the case of certain minor charges, be 


First Year students! 
What were you doing this time 
last year? 


I don't like the course. 

It's nothing like | expected, my original 
career choice was wrong. The course 
was sixth on my list. | liked a similar 
subject at school, but first year Ac- 
counting is nothing like 3 Unit HSC Eco- 
nomics. | thought of the monev, but 
four years of boring subjects isn't worth 
it. | hate the course, but Mum/Dad/ 
Uncle Tom Cobley pushed me. | had 
no idea how hard the work would be. 
I don't like the Institution. 

It's a cold unfriendly place. Thera is no 
green, no student lounge areas, no 
oval or swimming pool - less facilities 
than I had at school. It's depressing. I'm 
leaving. 

As a result of either or both 
themes, you might be seriously consid- 
ering a change in career. Before you 
do, call in and have a chat. We are not 
about to talk you out of leaving, just help 
to find out why you want to change, 
whether it's appropriate and what other 
courses are offering. 


case in point 


tim bottrell, Union Solicitor 


police powers 


Visit Tim on Level 5, Broad- 
way for free legal advice. 


In any event if you are changing 
courses you will need a UAC applica- 
tion and we have stacks of them. 

Chris Perkins, CAS Manager, 
Level 5, Building 1, Broadway. 


goes to Kuring-gai 


The CAS is expanding its 
services to Kuring-gai Cam- 
pus. 

From the beginning of September the 
Careers Adviser, Ron Kelly, will 
provide careers advice for students 
for four and a half days a week. 
Opening hours are: 

9 am - 5 pm Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Friday 
10 am - 6 pm Monday 
9 am - 12 noon Thursday 


issued with a Court Attendance Notice 
or a Summons. Whether or not you will 
be arrested will probably depend on 
your behavior, so it is often wise to co- 
operate as much as possible without 
incriminating yourself. 

Police do not have a general power 
to search people not under arrest. They 
may do so if they have a reasonable 
suspicion that a person has anything 
which is stolen, or is intended for use in 
committing. a serious crime in their 
possession. They may, and commonly 
do, stop and search people when they 
reasonably suspect them of possess- 
ing illegal drugs or drug equipment. 

They can only shoot you if it is nec- 
essary to prevent you from causing 
death or serious injury to someone else. 
[Or if you're being a bit too quiet in your 
own home. Ed.] 
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I was too upset to drive after the 
boss shot my mother. 1 just sat in 
the backseat whimpering and 
clutching my gingernuts as the Boss 
sped the car back to her lair. 


Shutup, orphan!” snapped the 
Boss. She swung around the cor- 
ner, knocking a small child flying, 
but kept up the pace. 


I leapt forward and wrapped my 
hands arounds the Boss' neck. 
Quick asa flash, she spun around in 
her seat and scratched at my face 


ay dh en : Y with her sharpened nails. The steer- 
Allofasudden|] hated her. She was / à A ing Wheel aaran a En A 
a no-good mother-shooting meany j crazy drcles- the car hit the ker 
on the run. It was time to take a androlled over and over, coming to 
stand i rest against a parked ambulance. 


The Boss was hurt real bad. The 
ambulance drivers dragged us from 
the wreckage and into the back of 
the dented ambulance. 


As we raced to the hospital, I held 
the Boss’ hand as the life ebbed 
from her. She was... beautiful. I 
decided it was time to take a stand. 
"Boss, Boss, I love you, even if you 
did kill Mum." 

"Kiss me, Larramy,” she gasped. 


"Bill," I sobbed as the light left her 
shifty eyes for good, "My name's 


McINTYRE PT 


TOHBY RIDDLE 


An anchevy on its way home from a 
self improvement course... 
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Narcissistic grape 


